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THE  ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  that  constitute  the  Junior  Primary  Plan  in 
Hillsborough  County, Florida.  These  factors  vd.ll  be  discussed 
and  evaluated  in  regard  to  their  effectiveness  as  related  to 
child  growth  and  development. 

The  Junior  Primary  Plan  as  applied  to  this  study  in 
Hillsborough  County  is  a  method  of  organization  of  pupils  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  of  all  elementary  schools.  Grade 
levels  are  eliminated.  The  child  is  recognized  for  his  own 
individual  ability  and  is  allowed  to  progress  at  his  own  rate. 

The  child  enters  the  Junior  Primary  at  the  average  chron- 
ological age  of  five  years  and  eight  months  to  six  years  and 
six  months.  The  child  is  never  confronted  with  the  idea  of 
failure  in  connection  with  his  progress.  The  average  child 
completes  the  work  in  two  years.  But  a  child  may  take  three 
years. 

The  method  to  be  used  in  this  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
Jionior  Primary  Plan  in  Hillsborough  Coiinty  is  the  normative- 
survey  method.  It  consists  of  using  the  questionnaire  method 
of  recording  from  personal  observations  made  in  the  field  to 
be  studied.  It  will  include  gathering  data,  and  interpreting 
the  data  according  to  the  purposes  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
plan.  It  -rill  evaluate  how  the  present  practices  of  teaching 
in  J\mior  Primary  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Junior  Primary 
children.  It  will  evaluate  how  efficiently  the  Junior  Primary 
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Plan  Is  meeting  the  needs  of  its  Individual  community.  It 
will  give  recommendations  from  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  concerning  tentative  changes  to  be  considered 
in  the  Junior  Primary  Plan.  It  will  give  summary  statements 
from  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  concerning  the 
satisfactory  features  of  the  Junior  Primary  Plan.  It  will 
give  tables  that  explain  in  detail  information  relative  to 
the  educational  experiences  of  the  children  who  are  in  the 
Junior  Primary  department  of  the  twenty -one  schools  studied. 


ill 


Motto: 

"You  know that  the  beginning  is  the  most 

important  part  of  any  work "         Plato 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  IN  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY 

The  Junior  Primary  Plan  in  Hillsborough  County  was  formally 
organized  in  1944  by  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  and  by 
Superintendent  Randolph  McLaughlin.  It  began  to  operate  in 
Tampa  under  the  leadership  of  Supervising  Principal  T.D.Bailey 
and  Miss  Martha  King  Alexander, Supervisor  of  Elementary  Educ- 
ation. 

Twenty- three  white  schools  began  the  cooperative  task  of 
developing  a  handbook  as  a  guide  for  elementary  education. 
Each  faculty  with  its  principal  selected  a  topic  and  developed 
by  faculty  committees  the  problem  it  had  chosen. 

The  Hillsborough  Board  of  Public  Instruction  arranged  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  a  workshop  in  Hills- 
borough County.  This  workshop  was  held  at  Gorrie  School, Tampa, 
Florida  July  20,1945.  Mrs. Dora  Skipper  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  was  the  director.  Her  staff  of  consultants  con- 
sisted of  Miss  Martha  King  Alexander, Miss  Sara  Krent2man,Mrs. 
Clara  Caprun,  and  Dr. Angelina  Broening,  The  problem  of  curric- 
ulum revision  and  reorganization  was  selected  by  the  entire 
group.  This  group  divided  into  committees  and  rewrote  the 
curriculum.  The  organized  materials  were  given  to  each  teacher 
for  a  suggested  guide  for  future  work. 

In  Jxine,1946  the  second  workshop  was  held.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  teachers  was  excellent.  The  plan  of  organization  was 
similar  to  the  1945  workshop.  The  general  objectives  of  the 
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elementary  groups  were  to  continue  work  on  curriculum  revision. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  best  results  would 
be  obtained  by  reorganization  of  the  materials  of  the  1945 
workshop.  This  reorganization  was  to  be  from  the  viewpoint 
of  child  growth  and  development. 
VIEWPOINT  OF  JUNIOR  PRIMABY 

The  purpose  of  Junior  Primary  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  each  child  to  progress  at  his  own  rate  during  the  first 
two  years  of  his  school  life.  Grade  levels  are  eliminated  and 
a  flexible  and  heterogenous  plan  of  grouping  is  set  up  which 

will  enable  the  individual  child  to  be  plsced  where  he  can  make 

1 
his  best  contributions  to  the  group. 

Each  child  is  given  a  sense  of  security  and  is  recognized 
as  an  accepted  member  among  his  peers.  The  child's  individual 
needs  are  recognized.  This  has  definite  reference  to  his  physi- 
cal wants,  his  mental  and  emotional  experiences,  and  his  spir- 

2 
itual  growth. 

Each  teacher  of  Junior  Primary  recognizes  the  individual 

differences  in  the  growth  pattern  of  each  child.  Each  child* s 

personality  is  different  from  all  other  children,  physically, 

mentally,  emotionally,  and  socially.  Due  to  this  wide  variance 

in  the  biological  and  in  the  social  background  of  each  child, 

the  curriculum  must  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual 

1.  Handbook  for  Junior  Primary  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Ri chmond .Virginia .  Richmond  City  Public  Schools, Richmond 
Virginia,  1944.   pp  1  -  16 

2.  Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Junior  Primary .  pp  5  -  13 
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child. 

There  are  £4.545  white  children  enrolled  in  Jiinior  Primary 
in  Hillsborough  County  for  the  school  year  1947-1948.  The 
schools  for  this  study  may  be  classified  as  Tampa  city  schools, 
the  Plant  City  schools,  and  the  rural  schools.  The  Tampa  city 
schools  consist  of  Latin-Americ?-ii  schools,  large  city  schools 
above  400  pupils,  and  small  city  schools  below  400.  The  rural 
schools  consist  of  winter  schools  and  so-called  "strawberry 
schools". 

In  Hillsborough  County  there  are  niimbers  of  tourists  and 
migrant  agricultural  workers.  There  are  no  public  kindergartens 
in  Hillsborough  County.  The  laws  of  Florida  permit  a  child  to 
enter  the  first  year  of  Junior  Primary  if  his  sixth  birthday 
comes  before  December  31  of  the  current  school  year.   This  per- 
mits a  possible  range  of  nine  months  in  chronological  age  in 
any  group  that  enters  the  first  grade  in  September. 

Hillsborough  County  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administra- 
tors have  worked  cooperatively  for  four  years  to  bring  about  the 
functioning  of  the  Junior  Primary  Plan.  There  has  been  much 
development  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  personnel  in  regard  to 
their  understanding  of  the  plan.  The  in-service  training  is 
without  parallel.  There  has  been  excellent  leadership  from  admin- 
istrators and  supervisors.  Demonstration  lessons  have  been  given  by 
outside  master  teachers.  There  have  been  outstanding  consultants 
in  the  field  of  child  growth  and  development  who  have  held  child 

3.  Bur ton, Willi am  H.,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities 
pp  134  -  138 
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clinics.  There  has  been  Inter-school  visitation.  Teachers 
have  attended  workshops  and  university  classes.  The  school 
plants  and  classrooms  have  been  improved  by  the  Hillsborough  County 
Board  of  Public  Instruction.  Standard  classroom  equipment  has 
been  purchased  for  the  Junior  Primary  Department. 

The  school  year  1947-1948  began  with  a  three  weeks  planning 
period  for  each  faculty  in  Hillsborough  County.  Teachers  worked 
as  a  faculty  unit  in  their  buildings.  Plans  for  the  coming 
school  year  nere   set  up  cooperatively. 

The  elementary  teachers  of  the  Tampa  city  system  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  primary  and  intermediate.  They  are  organized 
separately  and  meet  monthly  for  professional  study  relative  to 
their  needs.  The  primary  group  is  a  branch  of  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  i^rhich  has  been  a  continuous  sponsor  for 
child  growth  and  development. 
CHARACTERISTICS  MD  NEEDS  OF  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  CHILDREN 

The  functioning  of  the  Junior  Primary  Plan  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  philosophy  of  child  growth  and  development 
to  become  a  reality.  The  child  at  this  chronological  age  needs 
more  guidance,  more  understanding,  more  sympathy  and  more  special- 
ized attention.  He  is  dependent  and  susceptible  to  the  influence 
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of  his  environment. 

The  whole  child  comes  to  school.  He  brings  with  him  a  body 
that  is  in  the  developmental  stage  of  growth.  He  learns  all 
over;  he  learns  as  a  whole  child.  His  early  learnings  are  equally 
concerned  with  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  experiences.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  train  the  body  without  affecting  the 
emotions  and  the  intellect.  The  living  child  cannot  be  divided 

4.  Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Junior  Primary,  pp  5  -  is 
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up  for  teaching  purposes. 

Burton  makes  the  following  statements  concerning  child 
growth  and  development; 

1.  Living  organisms  are  unitary  wholes. 

2.  Living  organisms  constantly  seek  to  maintain  their 
primary  integration  or  equilibrium. 

S.  The  growth  of  organisms  is  determined  in  part  by  heredity, 
in  part  by  environment.  The  primary  physiological 
gradients, the  plastic  nervous  system,  the  endocrine 
glands,  and  the  like,  represent  the  inherited  capital. 
Environmental  factors  are  influential  in  number,  and 
play  an  increasing  part  in  the  growth  and  development. 

4.  Growth  in  general  takes  the  form  of  an  orderly  pattern 
of  progressive  differentiation  out  of  and  from  the 
original  organismic  pattern. 

5.  Growth  in  a  given  individual  may  vary  greatly  from  the 
average  but  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws. 

6.  Growth  shows  certain  chajiges  in  rate  at  various  ages 
and  levels  between  sexes  and  for  various  growth  factors. 

7.  Growth  of  various  individuals  proceed  at  different  rates. 
Maturity  is  achieved  at  different  times;  but  these 
differentials  are  subordinate  to  general  laws. 

8.  Growth  irregularity  in  the  sense  of  serious  variations 
from  expectancy  do  occur  and  may  be  positive  or  negative. 

9.  Growth  in  general  is  rounded  rather  than  uneven.  6 

The  Junior  Primary  child  is  characterized  physically  as 

7 
being  intensively  active.   The  yoiong  child  needs  to  work  and 

play  vigorously  for  short  periods  of  time.  He  needs  to  be  out- 
doors during  the  majority  of  his  waking  hours.  He  needs  to  use 

5.  Burton, William  H.  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities, 
pp  142  -  176 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Junior  Primary.  Hillsborough 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction, Tampa, Florida. 1947  pp  15-19. 
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his  large  muscles.  His  bones  are  pliable  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  train  the  child  for  desirable  physical  habits  such  as 
good  posture.  The  use  of  free  play  in  running  and  skipping 
games  h?s  great  value.  The  child  is  learning  to  choose  health- 
ful foods  and  to  establish  good  eating  habits  in  the  school 
lunchroom.  He  is  slowly  gaining  muscular  coordination.  He  is 
developing  skill  in  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands.  He  begins 
the  use  of  large  pencils,  crayons,  and  scissors.  He  is  learning 
the  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  child  needs  frequent 
periods  of  rest  during  the  school  day.  He  is  susceptible  to 
many  infectious  diseases.  He  should  have  daily  inspection  from 
his  parents  and  teachers  in  regard  to  his  physical  status  of 
health. 

The  child ^s  emotional  characteristics  may  be  understood 
and  developed  by  proper  guidance.  He  gains  poise  and  self- 
control  from  a  feeling  of  security,  and  a  feeling  of  recognition 
from  his  classmates.  He  is  at  a  developmental  stage  where  he 
cries  easily,  hp  often  lacks  self-confidence  and  gives  up 
without  much  effort.  He  has  fear  of  unknomi  situations;  this 
includes  persons,  animals,  and  unkno\7n  objects. 

The  school  should  provide  experiences  where  the  child 
can  share  with  his  group  what  he  has  made  or  what  he  possesses. 
He  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  care  of  his  person  and 
his  belongings.  The  school  should  teach  the  child  caution 
rather  than  fear.  The  child  should  be  led  by  his  school 
experiences  to  face  the  reality  of  the  consequences  of  his  own 
acts.  The  school  should  provide  many  experiences  that  bring 
joy  and  happiness  to  the  heart  of  the  young  child.  The  school 
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shoulfl  help  Mm  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  Junior  Primary  Plan  r-cognizes  the  natural  curiosity 
of  the  young  child  as  a  dominant  factor  in  all  learning.  Chil- 
dren have  a  natural  and  spontaneous  desire  to  know  and  to  seek 
information  from  their  environment.  He  has  a  ?hort  interest 
span.  He  has  a  vivid  imagination.  He  needs  guidance  in  help- 
ing himself  solve  personal  problems.  It  is  difficult  for  him 
to  take  criticism.  He  enjoys  the  success  of  his  achievements 
and  strives  for  the  approval  of  his  adult  world. 

Socially,  the  Jxinior  Primary  child  is  individualistic. 
He  tends  to  take  care  of  his  own  property  better  than  that  of 
others.  He  tries  to  secure  his  goals  through  selfish  acts.  He 
needs  a  sense  of  belonging  and  a  sense  of  being  wanted  and  loved. 
He  likes  to  imitate  others  and  to  experiment  with  his  environ- 
ment. 

Spiritually,  it  is  easy  for  the  young  child  to  believe  in 
and  to  tru«5t  God.  He  loves  nature.  He  forgives  easily,  and 
puts  great  faith  in  those  he  loves  and  knows.  Dally  experiences 
of  hearing  Bible  stories  read  should  be  made  a  part  of  his 
school  day. 
SUMMABY  OF  CHAPTER  I 

Chapter  I,  Introduction,  emphasizes  the  following  items 
concerning  the  study  and  evaluation  of  Junior  Primary  in 
Hillsborough  Coxmty: 

1.  The  early  history  of  Junior  Primary  in  Hillsborough 
County  is  stated  briefly.  The  names  of  educational 
leaders  are  given. 
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S.  The  viewpoint  of  Junior  Primary  is  discussed.  The 
purposes  are  explained  In  regard  to  child  growth 
and  development.  The  plan  of  elimination  of  grade 
levels  is  discussed.  Continuous  pupil  progress 
according  to  individual  rate  and  maturity  is  advo- 
cated. 

3.  The  individual  characteristics  of  the  whole  child 
are  stated  to  include  his  physical  ne-^ds  and  his 
spiritual  needs.  These  are  discussed  from  the 
viewpoint  of  his  daily  experiences. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  OF  JUNIOR  PRIMARY 

DEFINITION  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

The  term  environment  Is  meant  to  include  the  total  situations 

Q 

which  will  influence  the  life  of  the  child.    These  consist  gen- 
erally of  the  home,  the  school,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  community. 
The  most  important  factor  in  achieving  the  major  goals  of  education 
is  the  teacher.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  classroom  and  the  commun- 
ity, only  teachers  who  are  professionally  trained  and  whose  person- 
alities are  thoroughly  adjusted  to  the  art  of  teaching  should  be 
employed.  The  entire  personal  background  of  a  teacher  should  be 
carefully  evaluated  before  she  is  allowed  to  enter  training  for 
the  profession. 

The  Junior  Primary  Plan  sets  definite  standards  for  the  class- 
room. Each  room  should  have  ample  space  for  the  number  of  children 
that  occupy  it.  There  should  be  proper  lighting  and  ventilation. 
The  furniture  should  be  suitable  in  size  for  the  age  of  the  child 
who  is  to  use  it.  The  floor  covering  should  be  durable  and  easily 
cleaned.  The  room  should  be  attractively  arranged.  The  color 
scheme  should  be  chosen  for  beauty  and  the  restful  effect  ^'hich 
it  creates  for  the  eyes  of  the  children.  The  classroom  should  be 
an  extension  of  the  elements  found  in  a  comfortable  modern  home. 

Children  should  be  aware  of  their  environment  and  feel  some 
responsibility  toward  making  the  classroom  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  Each  teacher  has  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of 
organizing  his  classroom  in  such  a  way  that  his  philosophy  of 
8.  Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Junior  Primary  pp  SO-27 
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education  and  his  individual  personality  is  reflected.  The  class- 
room may  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  child.  It  may  in- 
spire the  child  to  rich  creative  experience,  or  it  may  repress 
his  natural  tendencies  to  learn.  A  wise  teacher  will  so  organize 
her  classroom  in  such  a  way  that  the  needs  of  the  child  are  antj  c- 
ipated.  She  will  assemble  many  types  of  materials  that  will  be 
suitable  to  the  activities  of  the  age  level  of  the  child.  She 
will  place  these  materials  where  the  activities  suitable  to  their 
nature  may  be  carried  on. 

Different  psychological  approaches  through  color  may  be 
made.  The  child  delights  to  use  and  experiment  with  color. 
Tempera  color  used  in  creative  work  will  condition  in  the  child 
a  sense  of  satisfaction.  The  modern  Junior  Primary  classroom 
has  well-chosen  toys,  bright  colored  walls,  well-selected  pic- 
tures, proper  play  equipment,  good  books,  a  radio,  a  record 
player,  large  sand  boxes,  aquariums,  work  benches  and  tools. 
These  materials  and  equipment  suggest  by  their  use  experiences 
that  will  lead  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 

Each  classroom  should  have  low  storage  shelves,  bookcases, 
filing  cabinets,  large  work  tables,  and  proper  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  various  experiences.  All  classrooms  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  properties  that  are  more  or  less  standard 
equipment.  The  blackboards  should  be  properly  placed  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  eyes  of  the  child. 
CENTER  OF  IMTEREST 

The  arrangement  of  the  classroom  should  reproduce  a  real  life 
Situation  as  far  as  possible.   There  should  be  an  understood 

9.  A£tiajhe  Public  Schools  -  Years  1-12  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, North  Carolina, 1942  pp  5S-67. 
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location  in  the  room  where  certain  activities  are  to  be 
carried  on.  The  use  of  a  clay  center  is  essential  to  the  activ- 
ities of  a  Jimior  Primary  room.  The  clay  should  be  properly 
prepared  and  properly  stored.  There  should  be  sufficient  clay 
materials  for  the  entire  class.  There  should  be  clay  boards  of 
proper  size.  In  the  halls  or  in  the  cloakroom  there  should  be 
a  sink  where  children  may  wash  their  hands.  There  should  be  a 
low  shelf  where  the  clay  articles  may  be  left  to  dry.  Experience 
has  found  clay  to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  materials  that 
young  children  can   experiment  "^ith.  It  is  an  excellent  mediiim 
of  expression  and  children  can  handle  it  easily.  The  play  spirit 
which  is  so  fundamental  in  education  also  justifies  its  use. 
Clay  is  a  three-dimensional  medium  and  develops  a  feeling  of 
solidity  and  form. 

The  painting  center  1?  a  place  where  all  children  gladly 
take  their  turn.  The  tempera  brushes  should  be  cleaned  each  day. 
There  should  be  sixteen  brushes  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
one-fourth  inch  wide.  The  painting  easel  is  built  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  center  of  the  easel  should  come  on 
the  level  of  the  child's  eye  range.  It  should  be  built  double. 
It  should  be  hinged  at  the  top  and  adjusted  from  the  sides.  The 
eight  colors  of  tempera  are  mixed  at  the  same  time.  The  children 
who  work  are  provided  with  newsprint  twenty-four  inclies  by  thirty- 
six  inches.  These  large  sheets  are  fastened  on  each  side  of  the 
easel.  The  child  may  use  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  in  creating 
his  pictures.  The  teacher  should  give  guidance  to  the  entire 
group  in  the  planning  of  the  thoughts  and  stories  to  be  expressed. 
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This  work  should  be  large  in  form  and  bold  in  color.  The 
strokes  should  be  made  with  the  whole  arm. 

The  work  bench  with  tools  for  hammering  and  sawing;  Is 
for  girls  as  well  ^s  for  boys.  This  bench  should  be  at  least 
five  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  of  a  height  suitable  to  the 
average  child.  It  should  not  be  too  low.  There  should  be  a 
store  room  for  scrap  lumber,  and  containers  for  different  sizes 
of  nails  and  screws. 

The  reading  table  with  its  low  convenient  bookshelf  is  a 
favorite  place.  There  should  be  suitable  books  provided  at 
all  times.  The  reading  center  is  a  place  of  action.  There 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  chairs  aroun^i  the  table.  The 
books  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
working  needs  of  the  group. 

There  can  be  a  game  corner  where  quiet  games  may  be  played. 

These  are  the  educational  puzzles  and  number  games. 

10 
Finger  painting  is  a  medium  that  children  always  enjoy. 

It  permits  them  to  play  with  natural  rhythmic  movements,  and  is 
entirely  in  keeping  with  their  natural  approach  to  painting. 
The  paint  may  be  mixed  at  school.  Wallpaper  paste  mixed  to  a 
creamy  consistency  with  vegetable  coloring  added  is  one  satis- 
factory medium.  A  large  flat-top  table  should  be  used.  It 
should  be  well  protected.  The  regular  glazed  fingerpaint  paper 
or  glazed  shelf  paper  can  be  used.  The  paper  should  be  wet.  The 
color  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  paper.  It  should  be 

10«  Guiding  Child  Development  in  Junior  Primary  op.cit.  pp  42-49 
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spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the  entire 
hand  should  be  used  with  a  circular  motion.  The  child  should 
begin  to  experiment,  working  freely.  Many  interesting  forms 
of  expression  will  develop  by  using  fingers  or  palms  of  hands. 

A  large  playhouse  is  greatly  enjoyed.  It  may  be  made 
from  a  piano  box.  The  children  can  build  in  the  floors  and 
partitions.  The  entire  furnishings  may  be  constructed  as  a 
class  project.  This  activity  has  been  experienced  by  children 
of  a  fifth  grade. 

Some  teachers  have  used  a  beauty  center.  This  is  a  selected 

spot  where  children  contribute  from  time  to  time  some  object  of 

beauty.  These  articles  may  be  a  loan  or  a  gift.  A  small  mirror 

may  be  h\ing  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  judging  the  appearance 

of  their  hair  and  face. 
11 

Bonser   says  that  art  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing set  apart.  On  the  contrary,  it  takes  its  place  as  a 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  each  day's  experience.  Art  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  something  to  be  used  and  enjoyed — something 
to  be  lived. 
THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

Each  modern  school  should  have  a  principal's  office,  a 
secretary's  workroom,  a  conference  room,  a  lunchroom,  a  kitchen, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  general  storeroom.  There  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  classrooms  to  meet  the  population  needs  of  each 
school  center.  Administrators  and  educators  who  are  specially 
trained  in  producing  educational  buildings  and  equipment  should 
11.  Bonser, Frederick  G.  Life  Needs  and  Education  p  33  and  47 
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make  a  complete  survey  of  the  population  area  in  order  to  deter- 
mine its  building  needs.  Dr. George  D.Strayer  and  Dr. L.N. 
Englehardt  made  such  a  survey  for  Hillsborough  County  in  1924. 
The  schools  built  in  Hillsborough  Coiinty  since  1924  have  been 
determined  by  the  recommendations  of  this  population  study. 

The  principal  of  the  school  is  the  educational  leader 
within  the  building  and  in  the  community.   He  is  responsible  for 
the  coordination  and  the  functioning  of  the  entire  school.  He 
is  responsible  to  the  faculty,  to  the  student  body^  and  to  the 
community  for  the  morale  and  the  types  of  educational  experiences 
that  are  carried  on  by  the  school. 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

The  home  and  school  relationship  should  be  a  program  of 
parent- teacher-child  cooperation.  The  Junior  Primary  program 
should  help  the  parents  gain  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  child. 
A  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  development  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

In  order  that  the  teacher  may  develop  a  program  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  community,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  she  know  the  community,  its  people,  its  indus- 
tries, its  resources,  and  its  needs.  To  be  able  to  do  this  she 
should  acquaint  herself  and  her  pupils  by  making  trips  and  excur- 
sions throughout  the  community.  She  should  have  first-hand 
knowledge  herself  before  she  takes  her  pupils  on  the  excursion. 
She  should  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  resources  of  the 
community.  The  children  should  develop  a  consciousness  of  the 
interdependence  of  the  structure  of  society. 
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Getting  parents  to  visit  school  has  been  recognized  as 
a  valuable  means  of  acquainting  them  with  the  school  program. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  an  interpretive  program  on  child 
growth  and  welfare  development.  During  the  first  years  of  a 
child's  school  experience  parents  are  more  interested  and  more 
concerned  with  the  child's  progress. 

The  social  and  economic  factors  of  any  society  are  re- 
flected in  its  environment.  These  t'^o  factors  are  shown  in 
the  type  of  homes  built,  industries,  public  buildings,  and 
general  mode  of  life.  The  particular  setting  in  each  com- 
munity will  account  in  a  large  part  for  the  interest  of  the 
children  and  will  determine  to  some  extent  the  subject  matter 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Each  environment  has  possi- 
bilities and  limitations  of  its  own;  each  school,  therefore,. 

must  work  out  its  own  program  In  the  light  of  these. 
12 
Pickren   states  that  In  his  inquiry  concerning  factors 

of  the  home  environment  of  the  child,  the  items  most  often 
asked  for  were  the  size  of  the  family,  the  housing  and  economic 
status  of  the  family,  the  marital  relations  of  the  parents, 
whether  an  automobile  was  owned,  the  occupation  of  the  parents, 
the  type  of  community  the  child  had  lived  in  previously,  the 
language  spoken  in  the  home,  and  the  type  of  religious  affili- 
ation. 


12.  Unpublished  thesis.  Pickren, Closs  Baxter.  Some  Factors 
Considered  Influential  in  the  Development  of  Elementary 
Children     Peabody  College,  August, 1934    pp  21 
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13 
Hildreth   evaluates  the  influence  of  unfavorable  home 

background  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  maladjustment  for  the 
child.  The  most  frequent  factors  contributory  to  the  person- 
ality adjustments  of  the  child  lie  in  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  parents,  the  adjustment  of  the  children  to  each  other, 
or  the  children  to  the  parents.  The  major  problems  concern 
the  favorite  child,  the  protected  child,  the  rejected  child, 
the  neglected  child,  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and  parent  and 
child  conflicts.  In  many  cases  the  cause  may  be  traced  to  adverse 
environmental  factors,  such  as  a  home  lacking  culture  that 
would  stimulate  learning. 
SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  II 

Chapter  II  emphasizes  the  following  items  concerning 
the  study  and  evaluation  of  Junior  Primary  in  Hillsborough 
County: 

1.  The  term  environment  is  defined  in  relation  to  the 
modern  elementary  school.  This  includes  the  status 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

2.  The  setting  and  arrangement  of  the  classroom  is  de- 
scribed in  detail.  The  centers  of  interest  in  regard 
to  various  activities  are  explained.  This  includes 
the  set-up  for  the  use  of  clay,  tempera,  woodwork, 
finger  painting,  beauty  center,  and  library  reading 
table. 

5.  The  school  plant  is  evaluated  in  relation  to  its 

association  with  the  classroom.  The  status  of  the 

13.  Hildreth, Gertrude    Learning  the  Three  R' s  Paul  L.Boynton 
Educational  Publishers, Inc.  Nashville, Tenn. 1936  pp  325 
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principal  as  the  educational  leader  Is  explained. 
The  unity  of  all  factors  of  the  school  environment 
is  established. 
4,  The  importance  of  the  home  and  school  working  to- 
gether in  solving  the  educational  problems  of  the 
child  is  stressed.  Pickren  and  Hlldreth  are  quoted 
in  their  views  concerning  the  importance  of  home 
environment  in  determining  the  educational  success 
of  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  EXPERIENCES 

ACTIVITIES.  LEARNINGS  AMD  TECHNIQUES 

Hockett  and  Jacobson  In  their  studies  of  modern  education 

a=:sert  that  education  is  a  social  process  by  which  the  indlvld- 

14 
ual  comes  to  share  in  the  life  of  his  social  group.   An  individ- 
ual becomes  a  member  of  a  group  only  as  he  actually  participates 
in  its  purposes  and  responsibilities.  To  form  a  social  group  a 
person  must  take  part  in  shared  experiences.  Cooperation  of  en- 
deavor in  which  all  must  work  for  the  attainment  of  a  common 
goal  is  essential  to  the  individual  child.  The  school  should 
build  ^nd   maintain  wholesome  relationship  between  teacher  and 
pupils  and  among  groups.  There  must  be  the  atmosphere  of  good- 
will, of  mutual  trust  and  respect,  and  helpfulness;  there 
should  be  an  absence  of  pettiness,  bickering,  nagging,  fe^ir, 
ridicule,  intimidation  and  nervous  tension.  The  teacher  should 
deserve  and  maintain  a  position  of  leadership  through  her  wis- 
dom, foresight,  and  fairness. 

To  maintain  high  morale  it  is  necessary  for  pupil  and 
teacher  to  make  plans  for  carrying  on  their  objectives.  Each 
child  should  have  an  interesting  task  at  all  times.  He  should 
know  how  he  is  going  to  perform  that  task.  He  should  be  able 

to  succeed  in  accomplishing  it.  The  child  should  help  plan  and 

15 
evaluate  his  work  in  relation  to  a  recognized  good. 

14.  Hockett,  John  A.  and  Jacobson,  E.W.  Modern  Practices 
in  the  Elementary  School  pp  80-35 

15.  Ibid 
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16 
Burton   in  discussing  the  educative  experience  asserts 

that  experience  is  continuous.  He  states  that  all  experiences 
grow  out  of  other  experiences,  past  or  passing.  Present  exper- 
iences, uses,  meanings,  insights,  and  skills  are  learned  in  and 
carried  over  from  past  experiences. 
THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Language  arts  include  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  listen- 
ing. Growth  involves  both  the  impression  and  the  expression  of 

17 
ideas.    It  is  only  through  purposeful  activities  that  children 

grow  in  the  ability  to  get  and  express  ideas. 

Reading  is  the  most  useful  and  essential  of  all  school 
subjects.  It  is  the  means  whereby  the  cui^riculum  is  presented. 
The  child  should  enjoy  varied  types  of  experiences.  These 
real  life  experiences  will  build  within  him  the  physical,  emotion- 
al, social  and  intellectual  control  which  is  necessary  for  good 
reading.  In  planning  a  rich  and  meaningful  reading  program, 
the  teacher  must  ke^p  in  mind  the  child's  background  and  exper- 
iences, thus  helping  him  to  meet  his  individual  needs. 

In  simple  terms,  educative  experiences  are  those  through 
which  the  learner  learns  to  do  better  things  he  needs  to  do  In 
order  to  become  a  competent  member  of  society.  He  will  learn 
to  read,  and  to  like  to  read.  He  will  learn  to  choose  better 
materials  to  read   Most  important,  he  will  evaluate  what  he 
reads. 


16.  Burton,  William  H.,  The  Guidance  of  the  Learning  Process 
p  436 

17.  Hillsborough  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Junior  Primary 
Workshop  1946  pp  59-61 
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READING  READINESS 

18 
Readiness  for  reading  is  an  individual  matter.    During 

the  readiness  stage  the  child  is  guided  in  making  the  transi- 
tion from  talking  to  reading.  Readiness  is  developed  gradually. 
Welch  tells  us  that  the  program  of  readiness  development  may 
be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  speech  readi- 
ness for  reading,  the  second  stage  is  the  visual  auditory  stage, 
the  third  stage  is  reached  when  the  child  begins  to  read. 
The  child  is  in  the  process  of  mastering  basic  skills,  such  as 
left-right  progression  in  reading  words  and  sentences.  The 
child  grasps  the  relation  between  the  words  and  the  things  that 
they  stand  for.  His  visual  discrimination  skills  are  sharpened 

to  the  point  that  retention  of  word-learning  is  possible. 

19 
Welch   advocates  that  the  teacher  take  into  consideration 

certain  readiness  elements  listed  as  language  readiness,  exper- 
ience readiness,  social  readiness,  curiosity  readiness,  visual 
readiness,  auditory  readiness  and  motor  control. 
READING  DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  content  of  the  first  books 
of  Junior  Primary  should  center  about  everyday  experiences  of 
children — the  things  they  do,  the  places  they  go,  and  the  things 

that  happen  to  them.  The  material  should  be  within  the  possible 

80 
range  of  the  child's  contact. 

18.  Welch,  Carolyn  M.  Teacher's  Guide  Book  Reading  Readiness 
Program    pp  5-20 

19.  Ibid.  Welch,  Carolyn  M. 

80..  Row, Peterson  and  Co.  Guide  Book  for  Teachers  Second  Year 
O'Donnell,  Mabel,  1941  pp  28-30 
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The  content  of  the  story  should  follow  good  literary 
sequence.  There  should  he  a  plot.  The  element  of  surprise 
should  enter  into  the  action.  There  should  be  an  element  of 
frustration  in  the  action.  The  action  should  he  forward  mov- 
ing, carrying  vslth  it  an  element  of  suspense  until  the  climax 

is  reached. 

21 
Hildreth   states  that  certain  mechanical  skills  are  in- 
volved in  reading,  just  as  in  playing  the  piano.  The  organi- 
zation of  printed  symbols  into  units  and  positions  require  the 
formation  of  technical  habits  on  the  part  of  the  child. 

ORAL  AND  SILENT  READING 

S2 
Formerly  most  reading  instruction  was  oral.    This  was 

possible  in  the  day  of  small  classes.  With  large  classes  in 
city  schools  the  teacher  had  no  longer  time  to  hear  the  indiv- 
idual child  read  as  much.  Gradually  the  method  of  silent  read- 
ing increased  as  the  child  continued  his  use  and  growth  in 
reading  ability.  Oral  reading  is  part  of  the  instruction  of 
the  Junior  Primary.  Reading  in  the  Junior  Primary  school  is 
integrated  with  activities  and  with  the  entire  school  program. 
Reading  is  functional. 
NUMBER  EXPERIENCES 

The  viewpoint  of  number  experiences  is  well  stated  by 

23 
Guy  M.Wilson  and  others.    Wilson  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

that  there  are  three  viewpoints  toward  numbers  at  present: 

(a)  those  who  believe  so  firmly  in  the  theory  of  mental  discipline 

21.  Hildreth,  op.cit.pp  1S5-154 

82.  Ibid,  p  109 

25.  Wilson, Guy  M.,  and  others  Teaching  the  New  Arithmetic  p  7 
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that  they  are  unwilling  to  depart  from  traditional  procedures 
in  the  teaching  of  numbers;  (b)  those  who  believe  children 
should  have  only  that  arithmetic  which  is  immediately  valuable 
to  them  as  children;  (c)  those  who  believe  that  materials  in 
arithmetic  can  have  great  social  value  for  children,  both  on 
their  immediate  experience  level  and  on  the  level  of  accepted 
value  in  the  world. 

Arithmetic  readiness  is  an  important  factor  in  modern 

24 
education.    As  soon  as  children  in  the  primary  grades  have 

a  sufficient  reading  ability  to  read  a  primer  with  ease  and 

understanding,  the  addition  of  a  readlnesf;  book  in  numbers  will 

greatly  increase  the  child's  ability  in  meeting  the  program  of 

arithmetic  in  Junior  Primary.  It  is  a  comparatively  recent 

discovery  that  many  school  troubles  in  arithmetic  owe  their 

origin  to  reading  comprehension.  Accordingly,  books  are  now 

being  developed  in  which  great  quantitative  concepts  are  built 

up  through  carefully  guided  reading  materials. 

The  progress  of  an  individual  child  depends  upon  his 

intelligence  and  the  situations  which  hsive  been  presented  to 

25 

him.    By  the  time  the  first  grade  is  reached,  there  are  wide 

variations  in  abilities  in  dealing  with  various  phases  of  numbers, 

26 
MacLatchy   made  a  study  of  unselected  first  grade  class 

of  thirty-five  children  and  said  one  could  expect  to  find: 

one  child  who  does  not  know  how  to  count;  one  child  who  can 

24.  Lane,  Robert  Hill  The  Principal  and  the  Modern  Elementary 
School  pp  198-199 

25.  Ibid. 

26.  MacLatchy, Josephine  Number  Abilities  of  First  Grade 
Children  Childhood  Education,  Vol. II, May  1935,  pp  344 
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count  to  five;  three  children  who  can  count  to  tenj  nine 
children  who  can  count  to  fifteen;  nine  children  who  can 
count  to  twenty;  two  children  who  can  count  to  thirty;  three 
children  who  can  count  to  forty;  two  children  who  can  count 
to  fifty;  and  two  children  who  are  uncertain  counters  from 
fifty  to  ninety -four, 
ART  EXPERIENCES 

Experiences  in  art  and  music  make  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions to  child  growth  and  development.  When  the  arts  and 
music  were  introduced  into  the  elementary  school  curriculum, 

their  purpose  was  to  give  training  in  cultural  taste  or  to 

87 
provide  relief  from  the  drudgery  of  the  school  subjects. 

The  alert  classroom  teacher  has  an  understanding  of  what  music 

and  art  can  do  for  her  children.  She  makes  opportunity  for  the 

children  to  enjoy  creative  activities  that  come  as  an  outgrowth 

of  the  planning,  executing,  and  evaluation  of  the  group. 

Music  and  art  have  a  definite  contribution  to  make  to  the 

development  of  group  consciousness.  Lifelong  enrichments  of 

daily  living,  conscious  improvements  of  surroiindings,  and 

appreciative  listening  are  values  which  experiences  in  music 

and  art  should  hold  for  every  child. 

Art  is  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  child's  program. 

In  the  application  of  art  principles,  every  teacher  is  a 

27.  A  Guide  to  Improved  Practice  in  Florida  Elementary  Schools 
Bulletin  No.  9  October,  1940  pp  229 

28.  State  Superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Publication  No. 238 
Art  in  the  Public  Schools .  Years  I  to  XII  Raleigh, N.C. 1942 

pp  23  -  25 
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teacher  of  art.  In  the  arrangement  in  the  classroom,  his 
selection  of  clothes,  his  manner  of  speech,  and  in  the 
quality  of  whatever  activity  is  produced,  the  teacher's 
interpretations  of  art  are  at  work.  The  teacher  has  a  major 
part  in  guiding  the  program  through  her  understanding  of  an 
art  program,  through  her  sensitiveness  to  what  is  taking 
place  within  the  young  child,  through  her  knowledge  of  art 

material  and  supplies,  and  through  the  method  of  evaluation 

29 
of  the  child's  program. 

Music  experiences  for  the  Junior  Primary  child  consist 
of  appreciation  and  its  interpretation  through  rhythm  and 
dramatization.  The  child  is  given  opportunity  for  express- 
ing what  the  music  means  to  him.  Rote  songs  are  taught  from 

30 
the  best  selections  published.    Voice  placement  and  tone 

control  are  taught.  Posture  and  proper  methods  of  breath- 
ing are  emphasized.  Many  simple  songs  are  taught  each  month. 
Their  social  significance  to  the  child's  daily  life  is  of 
great  importance. 

The  rhythm  band  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Junior 
Primary  music  program.  The  orchestration  and  the  use  of  the 
musical  instruments  are  easily  understood.  Simple  folk  dances 
and  dramatizations  are  part  of  the  music  program. 

Play  activities  contribute  to  the  personal  and  social 
development  of  the  child.  The  play  activity  period  gives 


29.  Schobkegil,  Olga.  When  Little  Children  Paint.  Every  Day 
Art  Magazine  March,  1941 

SO.  McConathy, Osborne, and  Morgan, Russell  New  Music  Horizons. 
First  and  Second  Yeayg 
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excellent  opportunity  for  achieving  desirable  knowledges , 
habits,  skills  and  attitudes.  The  play  program  should  be  well 
supervised.  Play  can  be  carried  on  indoors  as  well  as  out- 
doors. One  objective  of  play  is  to  make  the  children  aware  of 
safe  or  unsafe  situations  and  procedures  at  school  and  at 

home.  Safety  rules  in  play  are  as  important  as  the  skills  in- 

31 
volved  in  the  activity. 

TRIPS  AND  EXCURSIONS 

The  philosophy  of  the  child  activity  program  f\inctions 

in  extending  the  experiences  of  the  child  into  the  life  of  the 

52 
community.    Trips  and  excursions  are  taken  by  schools  to 

such  places  as  airports,  trains,  shipyards,  submarines, 

nurseries,  special  type  gardens,  flower  shows,  beaches,  hotels, 

markets,  historic  spots  and  art  exhibits.  The  time  of  the 

trip  is  usually  during  the  regular  school  day.  This  activity 

is  considered  a  regular  part  of  the  school  program.  The  values 

of  the  trips  are  listed  as  giving  first-hand  experiences  to  the 

child  as  to  the  elements  of  his  comm^mity.  They  are  a  means 
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of  bringing  the  outside  world  into  the  school.    The  techniques 

of  planning  a  trip  demand  detail  consideration.  The  places  to 
be  visited  must  be  contacted  and  all  arrangements  must  be 
made  in  advance.  Cordial  relations  must  be  established  and 
maintained.  The  transportation  of  pupils  on  trips  is  often 

31.  Hillsborough  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction  Guiding 
Child  Development  in  Junior  Primary  1947  pp  88 

32.  McKowan, Harry  C.  Activities  in  the  Elementary  School  pp  190- 
198 

S3.  National  Elementary  Principal's  Thirteenth  Yearbook.  Jxme,1934 
Vol .XIII, No. 5, Aids  to  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School 
pp  303-308 
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done  by  parents.  School  buses  are  furnished  by  some  boards  of 
public  instruction.  A  written  note  of  consent  from  each  parent 
should  be  required  for  each  child  for  each  individual  trip. 
Each  trip  should  have  a  record  m^de  of  its  experiences  and  these 
placed  in  a  school  file  for  future  educational  evaluation. 
LIBRARY  EXPERIENCES 

A  child  must  be  led  to  form  good  reading  habits  just  as 
he  is  taught  good  habits  in  health  and  manners.  In  providing 
contact  with  good  books  in  early  childhood  we  lay  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  all  later  reading  depends.  The  important 

thing  is  to  create  and  develop  an  attitude  toward  books  and 
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reading  that  will  give  promise  of  being  permanent.    There 

are  certain  desirable  library  habits  and  skills  which  should 
begin  in  the  Junior  Primary  years.  Among  them  are  (a)  how  to 
check  books  out,  (b)  care  of  books,  (c)  importance  of  return- 
ing books  on  time,  (d)  good  behavior  in  the  library,  (e)  use 
of  book  marks  and  many  other  habits  ^hich  will  be  useful  in 
future  years. 

The  library  provides  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
cooperative  spirit  among  children,  an  increased  respect  for 
public  property  through  the  care  of  library  materials.  Essen- 
tial library  equipment  consists  of  chairs  and  tables,  book- 
shelves, charging  desk  for  librarian,  cabinet  and  stand  for 
card  catalogue,  vertical  file,  magazine  rack,  and  bulletin 
boards.  There  should  be  a  separate  workroom  snd  a  private 
office  for  the  librarian.  The  basic  book  collection  should  be 
34.  Fargo,  Lucille,  The  Library  and  the  Public  School  pp  42-56 
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selected  and  evaluated  by  a  standardized  list  as  "The 

35 
Children's  Catalogue  of  Books".    There  should  be  pl?ced 

with  the  library  all  teaching  ?^ids.  These  should  include 
audio-visual  aids,  film  strips,  victrola  records,  exhibits, 
and  picture  collections.  These  materials  should  have  suit- 
able filing  places,  and  should  be  catalogued  in  such  a  manner 
that  anyone  desiring  their  use  can  locate  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  library  books. 
LIBRARY  AID  FOR  FLORIDA  TEACHERS 

By  request  any  teacher  may  receive  the  following 
materials  published  by  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education: 

State  Adopted  Library  Books  for  Florida  Schools, 
Bulletin  No. 27 

Florida  School  Bulletin,  November,  1945 

Florida  School  Bulletin,  December,  194S 

The  last  listed  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  setting  up  a  library, 

55.  Wilson,  Martha  School  Library  Management  pp  75-78 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  III 

The  introduction  to  Chapter  III  discusses  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  modern  school  program  in  relation  to  individ- 
ual and  group  experiences.   The  social  implications  of  group 
and  individual  experiences  are  evaluated  according  to  Hockett 
and  Jacobson»s  book,  "Modem  Practices  in  the  Elementary  School". 

The  reading  program  is  discussed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Junior  Primary  philosophy.  Reading  readiness  is  explained. 


II 
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The  content  of  the  Jxinior  Primary  Plan  is  discussed.  The 
stages  of  reading  development  in  Junior  Primary  are  given 
according  to  present  practice. 

Number  experiences  and  their  social  implications  are 
evaluated  according  to  the  Junior  Primary  Plan. 

Music  and  art  experiences,  play  experiences,  trips 
and  excursions,  library  experiences,  and  audio-visual  aids 
experiences  are  explained  in  detail  and  are  evaluated  in 
the  light  of  the  Junior  Primary  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
CHILD'S  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

CHILD'S  INDIVIDJAL  CASE  HISTORY 

The  Junior  Primary  schools  of  Hillsborough  County  use  an 
enrollment  record.  This  is  a  personal  case  history  that  is 
filled  out  by  the  parent  or  guardian  '^vhen  the  child  enters  the 
public  school.  This  record  is  kept  permanently  in  the  state 
cumulative  record  card.  The  enrollment  card  has  the  following 
major  divisions.: 

Section  one  lists  information  about  the  child — name  of 
child,  age,  date  of  birth,  present  addresr-,  place  of  birth, 
telephone  number,  where  did  child  live  previous  to  entering 
this  school? 

Section  two  lists  information  about  the  father — name, 
birthplace,  date  of  birth,  member  of  church,  denomination, 
college  graduate,  occupation,  business  address,  telephone  num- 
ber. If  deceased,  date,  age,  and  cause  of  death. 

Section  three  lists  information  about  the  mother — name, 
maiden  name,  date  of  birth,  birthplace,  member  of  church, 
denomination,  college  graduate,  occupation,  business  address, 
telephone  number.  If  deceased,  date,  age,  cause. 

Section  four  lists  the  following  information  concerning 
the  marital  status  of  the  parents;   Are  the  parents  divorced 
or  separated?  Is  the  child  adopted? 

Section  five  lists  the  following  information  concerning 
housing:  The  kind  of  home  occupied — house,  hotel,  or  apart- 
ment. Does  he  have  his  own  room?  If  he  shares  a  room,  with 
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whom?  Does  he  sleep  alone?  Does  he  have  a  feeling  that  he 
is  cooperating  and  contributing  to  the  home?  Comment. 
Is  there  a  place  for  playing? 

Section  six  asks  for  information  concerning  the  children 
in  the  family.  Name,  age,  grade?  Do  any  of  the  child's 
brothers  or  sisters  have  physical  or  behavior  difficulties? 
Describe  briefly.  What  other  members  of  the  household  are 
there  besides  children? 

Section  seven  lists  information  concerning  the  child's 
playmates,  as  to  age  and  constant  associates. 

Section  eight  lists  the  child's  chief  interests.  Does  he 
enjoy  books?  Does  he  listen  to  certain  radio  programs?  Name  of 
program?  Hour?  Does  he  go  to  movies?  How  often?  Does  he  go 
to  Sunday  School?  How  often?  Has  he  traveled?  Where?  What 
pets  does  he  have?  Is  he  responsible  for  their  care? 

Section  nine  lists  the  following  questions:   Is  the  child 
right  or  left  handed?  Does  he  take  cold  easily? 


Communicable  Disease  Record; 
Disease    ___Date_ 


Chigt^eq  Po3t 


Diphtheria 


.-Els.easg 


-EfflilfiayaiUila. 


■^SEl^t  Fgygr, 


.,  Date 


German  Measle §_ 

Measles 

Miynpg    ._ _ 


.  .     Sm^Xl  Pot. 


-Ihooping  Cough- 
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Immunization  Record: 

Type  of  Immimization ^aie Date P.atQ 

Whooping  Cough 

Small  Pox . 


DiahihgEla. 


s^iie^ 

Typnaia 


Tetanus 


Subgrculiq  Test_ 


Has  he  ever  had  an  operation  or  special  correction?  At 
what  age?  What  operation? 

Section  ten  asks  the  following  questions.  What  time  does 
the  child  retire?  What  time  does  he  arise?  Does  he  take  a  nap 
in  the  afternoon?  How  long? 

Section  eleven  asks  the  following:  Does  the  child  eat 
breakfast  regularly?  Does  he  eat  bet';Teen  meals?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  food?  Does  he  drink  milk?  How  much  during  the  day? 
Is  he  allergic?  If  so,  to  what? 
CHILD'S  HEALTH  RECORD 

The  child's  health  record  is  begun  at  the  pre-school 
health  clinic  before  the  child  enters  Junior  Primary  school. 
This  examination  is  conducted  by  the  school  physician  with 
the  mother  present  and  the  record  is  made  by  the  school  nurse. 
Health  defects  are  discovered  and  advice  is  given  by  the  physi- 
cian and  nurse  to  the  mother  concerning  the  health  condition 
of  the  child.  The  record  is  kept  and  children  who  have  all 
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defects  corrected  by  October  of  the  school  year  are  given  a 
"blue  ribbon"  award  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The 
immunizations  for  diptheria  and  small  pox  are  given  at  this 
pre-school  clinic. 

In  the  fall  when  the  child  enters  school  he  is  checked 
by  the  school  nurse.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  check- 
ing of  hearing,  vision,  state  of  nutrition,  and  posture.  All 
Junior  Primary  children  are  given  a  rest  period  each  day  after 
lunch.  The  nutritional  habits  of  the  young  child  are  carefully 
checked  and  supervised.  The  school  lunch  department  is  one  of 
the  special  health  teaching  situations  of  the  Junior  Primary 
school. 

The  school  physician  uses  a  special  record  to  record  the 
following  items  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  the  child. 
Name Age Date 


Address achOQl Gsaci£- 

(Positive  findings  only  need  to  be  recorded) 
Nose  Nervousness 


Tonsils Speech  defects. 

Lymph  Glands Hernia 

Nutrition Skin 

Obvious  dental  cavities     Anemia 


Posture 


Lungs. 


Physician's  Recommendations. 

Physical  activity:   Immunization    Date  Completed 

Unrestricted Typhoid  Fever 

Moderate Small  Pox 

No  Gymnasium Diphtheria 

Rest Schick 


Other Pertussis. 

Date 


Doctor's  signature 


(This  record  is  to  be  kept  in  the  school) 
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CHILD'S  CONFERENCE  RECORDS 

These  are  of  two  types.  The  formal  record  is  a  simple 
sheet  eight  and  one-half  inches  by  four  inches  in  size.  It 
is  printed  in  duplicate 


SCHOOL. 

DATE 

Dear  Mr.  (or  Mrs.) 


This  is  to  inform  you  that  your  son's  (or  daughter's 
progress  in  school  is  not  satisfactory.  This  is  due  to  the 
child's  (a)  attendance     (b)  health      (c)  lack  of 
effort  (d)  lack  of  cooperation  Tirith  school  program.  A  con- 
ference with  the  teacher  and  principal  is  requested. 

Teacher 


Principal, 


Please  return,  stating  the  date  when  you  Till  come  for  conference 

Parent 


The  informal  conference  record  is  the  friendly  note  that 
the  teacher  and  principal  send  by  the  child  to  the  home  con- 
cerning the  educational  progress  of  the  child.  Both  of  these 
records  are  placed  in  the  files. 
TEACHER ' S  REPORT  OF  CHILD  TO  PARENTS 

The  report  to  parents  from  the  Junior  Primary  is  a  result 
of  the  democratic  and  cooperative  work  between  the  administrators 
and  the  Junior  Primary  teachers.  After  one  year  of  study  and  one 
year  of  experimentation  this  present  form  of  report  to  parents 
was  put  into  use  in  the  Hillsborough  County  public  school  system. 
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The  report  is  sent  to  the  home  every  six  weeks.  The  record 
is  anecdotal  in  form.  The  teacher  gives  her  summary  estimate 
of  the  child's  educational  progress  on  the  first  sheet.  The 
second  sheet  is  a  check  sheet  for  evaluating  traits  of  behavior. 
The  quality  of  behavior  is  listed  under  three  Qualifications; 
outstanding,  satisfactory,  and  unsatisfactory.  The  following 
areas  are  evaluated:   growth  in  healthful  living,  growth  in 
social  living,  growth  in  work  habits,  growth  in  arts.  Height 
and  weight  are  given  twice  each  school  year.  The  reading  con- 
tent and  status  are  checked  every  six  weeks  by  the  following: 
reading  achievement  levels,  reading  readiness,  preprimer, 
primer,  first  reader,  second  reader. 
CHILD'S  TEST  RECORDS 

The  Kiihlman-Anderson  Intelligence  test  is  given  to  all 
first  grade  children.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  Hillsborough 
County  system  to  repeat  this  test  at  the  fourth  grade  level 
and  at  the  seventh  grade  level  in  junior  high  school.  The 
I. Q. record  of  each  child  is  placed  on  the  permanent  record 
card  that  is  transferred  with  the  child  when  he  goes  from 
school  to  school.  This  includes  from  first  grade  through 
high  school. 

The  reading  readiness  tests  are  furnished  to  each  school 
by  the  free  book  depositories.  They  are  published  by  the  Row 
Peterson  Company.  They  are  based  on  the  series  of  adopted 
basic  readers  for  the  State  of  Florida,  They  were  devised 
by  Dr .Willis  W.Clark,  Director  of  Research,  Los  Angeles 
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County,  California.  They  are  prepared  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades.  The  child  is  given  these  tests  the  first 
of  the  school  year.  The  test  booklet  is  marked  and  rated,  and 
placed  in  the  permanent  folder. 

Diagnostic  tests  in  reading  and  numbers  are  given  by 
individual  schools.  These  tests  are  usually  purchased  by  the 
individual  schools  when  the  occasion  demands. 

The  Junior  Primary  teachers  of  Hillsborough  County  public 
school  system  do  not  have  any  one  form  for  the  teacher's  lesson 
plans.  Each  teacher  uses  her  own  choice.  Each  teacher  writes 
a  brief  summary  of  her  teaching  plans  for  her  class  for  each 
six  weeks  work-period. 

The  child's  achievement  records  are  recorded  on  the  profile 
of  the  test.  These  tests  are  selected  by  a  county -wide  committee. 
The  Primary  Battery  of  the  Progressive  Achievement  test  has  been 
used  successfully.  The  Detroit  First  Grade  test  has  been  used 
by  some  individual  schools. 

The  state  of  Florida  cumulative  record  card  is  used  in 
all  Junior  Primary  classes.  All  records  are  transferred  to 
this  folder.  It  is  sent  with  him  from  first  through  the  twelfth 
grade  with  the  record  on  through  college. 

The  daily  schedule  of  the  Junior  Primary  class  is  planned 
in  coordination  with  the  other  classes  of  the  school  center. 
It  is  also  planned  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Junior  Primary 
philosophy  of  what  is  best  physically,  mentally,  and  emotion- 
ally for  the  six,  seven,  and  eight  year  old  child.  The  work 
is  planned  for  the  day  in  large  blocks  rather  than  by  time 
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allotments.  The  day  begins  in  a  natural  way  with  a  group 
conference  of  teacher  and  pupils.  The  time  for  rest  and  play 
is  provided.  The  Ixmch  period  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
health  teaching.  The  time  for  the  language  arts  is  planned 
for  that  period  of  the  day  when  the  child  is  rested  and  all 
type  of  strains  are  avoided.  Much  time  should  be  given  to 
outdoor  play.  Trips  and  excursions  are  necessary  parts  of  the 
child's  everyday  experiences. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  compiled  in  its 
Research  Bulletin  on  School  Records  and  Reports  much  detailed 
information  on  the  permanent  cumulative  record.  The  Committee 

makes  this  statement-   " even  before  the  teacher  has 

seen  her  pupils,  she  can  discover  how  many  have  poor  attend- 
ance records;  how  many  of  these  poor  records  are  due  chiefly 
to  sickness J  how  many  to  illegal  absence;  how  many  have  good 
records  for  punctuality;  how  many  move  frequently;  how  many 
are  from  homes  where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken;  how  many 
have  several  yoimger  brothers  and  sisters;  how  many  have 
numerous  physical  ailments;  how  many  other  types  of 
information."   36 

SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  This  chapter  explains  the  various  records  that  are 
used  for  the  child  in  Jiinior  Primary  department  of 
Hillsborough  County. 

36.  Ganders, Harry  S.and  Heck, Arch  0.  Pupil  Records — Permanent 
and  Cumulative,  Research  Bulletin  of  National  Education 
Association  No. 5     p  gsi 
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S.  The  child's  individual  case  history  record  is  given 
in  detail. 

3.  The  child's  report  card  is  explained.  This 
report  has  space  for  anecdotal  records. 

4.  The  individual  tests  for  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment are  explained. 
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CHAPTER  V 
MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

CLASSROOM  SUPPLIES  FOR  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY 

Classroom  supplies  in  Hillsborough  County  are  handled  by 
the  purchasing  agent,  Mr. James  Lochart.  There  is  a  central 
office  and  a  warehouse  where  the  purchased  materials  are 
stored.  Supplies  are  delivered  by  truck  to  the  individual 
schools  on  a  schedule  of  every  three  weeks.  The  items  needed 
are  requisitioned  by  the  individual  principals.  Each  student 
of  the  elementary  schools  is  asked  to  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  one 
dollar.  If  a  pupil  is  not  able  to  pay  this  amount  he  is  never 
denied  any  educational  material  for  carrying  on  his  work.  All 
money  from  the  art  fees  is  sent  from  the  individual  schools  to 
the  Central  Office.  All  materials  and  equipment  are  purchased 
at  wholesale  price  and  stored  at  the  warehouse. 

The  individual  schools  and  local  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions plan  a  yearly  budget  to  make  money  for  costly  permanent 
equipment.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  each  year  by  the 
individual  schools  on  such  equipment  as  sound  projectors,  film 
strips,  public  address  systems,  radios,  electric  recording 
machines,  electric  water  fountains,  library  equipment  and 
books,  and  playground  equipment.  These  modern  teaching-aids 
have  developed  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  have  created 
an  active  interest  on  the  part  of  citizens  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  school  plants. 

The  elementary  principals  of  the  city  of  Tampa  with  the 
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cooperation  and  guidance  of  Mi-^s  Martha  King  Alexander, 
elementary  supervisor,  made  a  study  of  classroom  supplies 
and  equipment.  The  materials  that  were  selected  by  this 
group  as  essential  to  classroom  work  are: 

1.  tempera  (all  colors) 

2.  brushes  for  tempera 

5.  finger  paint  materials 

4 .  crayons 

5.  clay 

6.  paste 

7.  chalk 

8.  colored  chalk 

9.  colored  construction  paper  lS"xl8" 

10.  inch  square  manilla  paper  9"xl8" 

11.  white  drawing  paper  9"xl8",  lS"xl8" 

12.  newsprint  IS^xlS",  24"x56" 

13.  tagboard 

14.  finger  paint  paper 

15.  brown  wrapping  paper 

16.  writing  paper  (Junior  Primary  and  third  grade) 

17.  penmanship  paper  (Junior  Primary  paper) 

18.  music  staff  paper 

19.  pencil  for  teachers  (red  and  blue) 

20.  pencils  for  children 

21.  pen  staffs 
22  pen  points 
23.  Ink 
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24.  household  paint 
S5.  brushes 

26.  mineral  spirits 

27.  staples 

28.  brads 

29.  Scotch  tape 
50.  paper  clips 

31.  thumb  tacks 

32.  hectograph  ink 

33.  sandpaper 

34.  scissors 

35.  punchers 

36.  stapling  machine 

37.  bats 

38.  balls 

39.  goals 

40.  jumping  ropes 

The  following  materials  were  classified  as  essential  eauip- 
ment  for  Jiinior  Primary  and  Third  grade: 

1 .  tables 

2.  chairs 

3.  art  easels 

4.  reading  easels 

5.  work  benches 

6.  bulletin  boards 

7.  bookshelves 

8.  tables  for  reading  center 
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9.  chairs  for  reading  center 

10.  clay  containers 

11.  clay  boards 

12.  teacher's  desks 
IS.  adult  chairs 

14.  paper  cutter 

15.  clock 

16.  record  player 

17.  aquarium 

18.  filing  cabinets 

19.  scales 

20.  individual  moveable  and  adjustable  desks  for  pupils 
of  Third  grade 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

Hillsborough  Coimty  maintains  an  Instructional  Materials 
Center.  This  building  is  at  5733  Florida  Avenue,  Tampa.  The 
free  text-books  for  all  schools  of  Hillsborough  County  are 
distributed  from  this  Center.  Mr .W.F.Lloyd  is  the  director. 
He  has  a  committee  of  eight  members  who  act  as  consultants. 
The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  provide  teachers  with  all 
types  of  teaching  materials.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
C Pinter  to  make  readily  available  any  material  that  will  make 
teaching  more  effective  and  efficient. 

All  materials  are  requisitioned  in  advance  and  are  dis- 
tributed on  Monday.  These  materials  must  be  returned  by  the 
individual  schools  on  Friday  of  the  same  week.   The  Center  has 
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mimeographed  a  catalogue  which  classifies  the  materials.  The 
arrangement  includes  moving  picture  films,  film  strips,  record- 
ings and  transcriptions,  flat  pictures,  charts,  maps,  exhibits, 
pamphlets,  and  sponsored  literature.  These  materials  are  sub- 
divided according  to  grade  levels  and  curriculum  subjects. 

The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  gave  a  feature  write-up  on 
the  personnel  and  work  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
This  Center  now  owns  SOS  educational  reels.  At  present  72  of 
the  91  schools  of  Hillsborough  County  have  their  own  movie 
projector  and  are  participating  in  the  visual  educational 
program. 

Standard  references  where  these  materials  may  be  pur- 
chased at  economical  prices  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Much 
information  may  be  gathered  from  exhibits  at  national  and  state 
er'ucational  meetings.  Junior  Primary  teachers  need  to  know 

the  extent  of  various  types  of  classroom  aids.  This  list  may  be 

37 
suggestive  to  all  modem  primary  teachers. 

1.  manipulative  toys 

2.  physical  development  blocks 

3.  travel  dolls 

4.  housekeeping  materials 

5.  farm,  play,  and  zoo  play 

6.  tools,  woodworking  materials 

7.  clay  modeling 

8.  weaving  and  sewing 

9.  musical  and  rhythmic  instruments 

37,  The  Hand  Book  of  Educational  Work-and-Play  Materials  For 
Mother  and  Teachers  (Fifth  Edition) 
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10.  reading,  numbers  and  geography  aids 

11.  puzzles  and  matching  games 

12.  pictures 
SUMyiABY  OF  CHAPTER  V 

The  classroom  supplies  of  Hillsborough  County  are 
located  at  the  Central  Office  and  at  the  Instructional 
Materials  Center.  Their  organizations  and  methods  of 
distribution  are  explained. 

Lists  of  materials  for  teaching-aids  are  given. 

The  plans  for  audio-visual  instruction  are  discussed, 
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CHAPTER  VI 
EVIDENCE  OF  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
FROM  SUMMARY  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 

TYPE  OF  RESEARCH  EMPLOYED 

The  normative  survey-method  is  used  in  this  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  Hillsborough  County  elementary  schools.  This 

is  a  type  of  research  that  is  directed  toward  ascertaining  pre- 

38 
vailing  conditions.    It  seeks  to  answer  the  auestions  that 

motivate  any  study.   "What  are  the  real  facts  with  regard  to 
existing  conditions?"  This  type  of  survey  yields  information 
that  is  in  wide  demand.  It  is  used  by  the  business  and  educa- 
tional world  in  solving  practical  problems. 

The  form  of  instrument  that  is  used  in  gathering  the  data 
for  this  study  is  the  questionnaire.  This  form  was  prepared  and 
distributed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  responses  to  certain 
questions.  The  questions  for  the  most  part  are  factual.  The 
questions  were  designed  to  secure  information  about  conditions 
or  practices  of  which  the  receiver  is  presumed  to  know.  The 
questionnaire  may  be  used  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  attitudes 
of  a  group.  These  attitudes  are  not  facts,  but  they  are  facts 
of  opinions. 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  STUDIED 

This  study  and  evaluation  includes  twenty-one  elementary 
schools  of  Hillsborough  County  school  system.  They  have  been 
classified  from  the  standpoint  of  enrollment  and  geographical 
location.  T^ey  are  listed  as  schools  of  the  city  of  Tampa  with 
enrollment  below  400,  and  schools  outside  of  the  city  in  the 
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county  without  reference  to  enrollment. 

The  schools  in  the  city  of  Tampa  with  enrollment  above 
400  that  were  Interviewed  were  Semincle  760,  Roosevelt  578, 
Gorrie  554,  Orange  Grove  505,  Cleveland  540,  Ybor  490,  Edison  431, 
DeSoto  414,  Lee  410,  and  Mitchell  467. 

The  schools  in  the  city  of  T?mpa  with  enrollment  below  400 
which  were  interviewed  were  Graham  ?35,  Tampa  Bay  Boulevard 
386,  Buffalo  380,  Oak  Park  316,  and  Cuesta  289. 

The  schools  outside  of  the  city  of  Tampa  interviewed 
were  Sulphur  Springs  887,  Oak  Grove  714,  Jackson  (Plant  City) 
269,  Burney  (Plant  City)  195,  Bryan  (Plant  City)  295,  Wilson 
(Plant  City)  895. 

The  schools  listed  were  visited  personally  by  the  writer. 
A  group  conference  was  held  with  the  principal  and  the  Junior 
Primary  teachers.  The  questionnaires  were  scored  at  the  time 
of  the  visit.  The  writer  was  given  an  opportunity  for  direct 
observation  of  the  pupils  and  the  school  environment. 

The  form  of  the  questionnaire  was  organized  to  ascertain 
the  evidence  of  child  growth  and  development  under  the  Junior 
Primary  Plan.  The  major  divisions  to  be  considered  concern- 
ing the  educational  experiences  of  the  child  were  organized 
under  the  areas  of  healthful  living,  social  living,  the  arts, 
the  language  arts,  and  number  experiences. 

The  factors  to  be  ascertained  under  healthful  living  are 
listed: 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  who  had  health  examinations  by 
the  school  doctor  or  their  private  physician. 
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2.  The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  pre-school 
roundup . 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  who  had  their  health  defects 
corrected . 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  who  had  major  accidents  at 
school  this  year. 

5.  The  number  of  pupils  who  had  required  three  years 
to  complete  the  work  of  Junior  Primary. 

6.  The  number  of  pupils  who  eat  a  well-balanced  lunch. 
The  factors  ascertained  under  social  living  are  listed'. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  who  cooperate  -/rith  the  group. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  dependable. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  courteous  and  friendly. 

4.  The  number  of  pupils  who  show  initiative  in  their  work. 

5.  The  number  of  pupils  who  work  independently. 

6.  The  number  of  pupils  who  take  care  of  materials. 

The  factors  ascertained  under  the  growth  in  the  arts  are  listed; 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  good  music, 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  able  to  sing  in  t\ine. 

3.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  the  ability  to  express 
themselves  through  art. 

The  factors  ascertained  tinder  growth  and  development  of  the 
language  arts  are  listed: 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  making  progress  in  reading. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  making  progress  in  written  and 
oral  expression. 
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The  factors  ascertained  irnder  growth  and  development  in  number 
experiences  are  listed: 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  number  experiences 
as  related  to  real  life  situations. 

2,  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  number  experiences 

as  related  to  the  fundamental  processes.  (See  tables 
that  follow) 


TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOLS  STDDIED; 

REGARDING  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS;  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT; 
NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  JUNIOR  PRIMARY;  NUMBER  OF 
TEACHERS  IN  JUNIOR  PRIMARY.  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  BY 
PERCENTAGE. 


NO 

NO 

SCHOOL           ENROLLMENT 

TEACFiEES 

PUPILS 

ATTENDANCE 

JR. PR. 

JR.PRI. 

PERCENTAGE 

Seminole 

760 

6 

285 

92 

Roosevelt 

578 

6 

213 

94 

Gorrie 

554 

7 

210 

94 

Orange  Grove 

505 

8 

217 

90 

Cleveland 

540 

6 

211 

93 

Ybor 

490 

7 

215 

86 

Mitchell 

467 

5 

157 

94 

Edison 

431 

6 

192 

94 

DeSoto 

414 

6 

186 

92 

Lee 

410 

5 

151 

94 

Graham 

335 

4 

•132 

93 

Tampa  Bay  Boulevard 

386 

4 

142 

94 

Buffalo 

380 

5 

144 

94 

Oak  Park 

378 

4 

115 

93 

Cuesta^' 

289 

3 

101 

91 

Sulphur  Springs*^ 

887 

9 

303 

91 

Oak  Grove- 

714 

9 

314 

94 

Jackson  (Plant  City) 

S69 

4 

106 

94 

Burney  (Plant  City) 
Bryan  (Plant  City) 

195 

2 

71 

93 

295 

4 

158 

95 

Wilson  (Plant  City) 

234 

3 

77 

94 

Total 

9509 

115 

3686 

95 

-■■Part  Junior  Hi^h  enrollment 
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TABLE  I  EXPLAINED 

Table  I  gives  the  following  information  concerning 

the  twenty-one  schools  interviewed: 

1.  The  total  enrollment  of  all  pupils  was  9,509 
S.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  Junior  Primary  was 
3,686. 

3.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  Junior 
Primary  department  was  115, 

4.  The  average  daily  attendajice  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Junior  Primary  department  wns  9S  per-cent. 
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TABLE  II 

SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  HEALTHFUL  LIVING 
AS  ASCERTMNED  FROM  FACTORS  LISTED  IN 


SCHOOL       PUPILS 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

HEALTH 

PRE-SCHOOL 

DEFECTS 

MAJOR 

JR.PRI 

EATING 

EXAMS 

ROUNDUP 

^EBE.CTED_ 

ACCTD. 

T^r-c^  .YR 

BAL.LCH... 

Seminole 

186 

65 

885 

0 

20 

285 

Roosevelt 

813 

52 

210 

0 

10 

813 

Gorrie 

210 

30 

Orange  Grove 

817 

50 

174 

0 

45 

217 

Cleveland 

150 

62 

120 

0 

15 

211 

Ybor 

130 

85 

60 

0 

10 

70 

Mitchell 

157 

27 

149 

0 

15 

140 

Edison 

193 

52 

100 

0 

20 

190 

Desoto 

186 

31 

75 

0 

14 

186 

Graham 

90 

30 

90 

0 

8 

132 

Oak  Grove 

157 

56 

157 

0 

46 

314 

Tampa  Bay  Blvd. 

142 

28 

102 

0 

21 

137 

Buffalo 

85 

50 

68 

0 

10 

100 

Oak  Park 

75 

40 

50 

1 

6 

100 

Cuesta 

101 

50 

37 

0 

30 

80 

Sulphur  Springs 

303 

60 

870 

7 

SO 

303 

Jackson  (P.C.) 

80 

10 

50 

0 

11 

100 

Burney  (P.C.) 

71 

36 

36 

0 

9 

69 

Bryan  (P.C.) 

111 

69 

20 

0 

17 

87 

Wilson  (P.C.) 

77 

20 

30 

0 

12 

67 

Lee 

151 

25 

143 

0 

13 

143 

Total 

3085 

928 

2446 

8 

377 

3356 

Percentage 

84^ 

25^ 

66$g 

10?g 

91^ 

TABLE  II  EXPLAINED 

Table  II  gave  the  following  results  when  the  items  were 
compiled: 

1.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  had  health  examinations 
was  3085. 

2.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  attended  the  pre-school 
health  examinations  was  928. 

3.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  had  health  defects 
corrected  was  2,446. 
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4.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  had  major  accidents 
was  8. 

5.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  are  now  in  Junior 
Primary  for  the  third  year  are  377.  This  is  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  number  enrolled  in  Junior  Primary  of  the 
twenty-one  schools  studied. 

6.  The  total  number  of  pupils  who  eat  a  well-balanced 
lunch  was  3,356, 


TABLE  III 

SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  SOCIAL  LIVING 

AS 

ASCERTAINED  FROl 

A  FACTORS  LISTED  IN  QUESTIONNAIRE 
)OPER.  SHOWS   IS     COURTEOUS  WORKS 

SCHOOL        C( 

TAKES  CARE 

WITH 

INIT- 

DEPEND 

AND 

INDE- 

OF 

GROUP 

IATIVE 

ABLE 

FRIENDLY 

PEND'LY 

MATERIALS 

Seminole 

245 

285 

285 

270 

245 

285 

Roosevelt 

210 

206 

203 

210 

203 

191 

Gorrie 

204 

189 

189 

189 

206 

206 

Orange  Grove 

217 

86 

87 

217 

162 

200 

Ybor 

180 

150 

200 

60 

125 

175 

Mitchell 

157 

149 

149 

157 

149 

157 

Edison 

190 

190 

196 

196 

190 

190 

Desoto 

186 

174 

186 

135 

135 

186 

Lee 

148 

148 

135 

148 

151 

140 

Tampa  Bay  Blvd. 

99 

99 

100 

90 

95 

98 

Oak  Park 

115 

115 

109 

80 

115 

110 

Cuesta 

101 

75 

101 

101 

80 

96 

Sulphur  Springs 

303 

290 

303 

180 

250 

303 

Oak  Grove 

308 

89 

311 

314 

264 

302 

Jackson  (P.C.) 

100 

95 

95 

105 

85 

85 

Burney  (P.C.) 

60 

56 

69 

67 

56 

50 

Bryan  (P.C.) 

133 

131 

118 

133 

118 

131 

Wilson  (P.C.) 

63 

43 

38 

77 

73 

43 

G  r aham 

130 

75 

130 

132 

132 

132 

Buffalo 

144 

144 

144 

100 

144 

125 

Cleveland 

206 

125 

206 

211 

125 

125 

Total 

95% 

78^ 

915^ 

86^ 

84?g 

90^ 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  GROWTH  IN  THE 
ARTS  AS  ASCERTAINED  FROM  FACTORS 
LISTED  IN  QUESTIONNAIRE  STUDY 


SCHOOLS 

NO 

PUPILS 

NO. PUPILS 

NO. PUPILS  EXPRESS- 

APPRECIATING 

SINGING 

ING  THEMSELVES  IN 

GOOD  MUSIC 

IN  TUNE 

ART 

Seminole 

S85 

245 

285 

Roosevelt 

206 

203 

213 

Gorrie 

206 

157 

206 

Orange  Grove 

217 

200 

217 

Ybor 

210 

200 

200 

Mitchell 

157 

140 

157 

Edison 

196 

190 

196 

Desoto 

186 

190 

186 

Lee 

151 

130 

151 

Tampa  Bay  Blvd. 

100 

90 

100 

Oak  Park 

100 

98 

115 

Bryan  (P.C.) 

118 

125 

131 

Cuesta 

101 

98 

101 

Sulphur  Springs 

303 

275 

303 

Oak  Grove 

282 

282 

299 

Jackson  (P.C.) 

100 

85 

106 

Burney  (P.C.) 
Wilson  (P.C.) 

69 

60 

69 

73 

73 

77 

Buffalo 

144 

140 

150 

Cleveland 

211 

175 

100 

Graham 

132 

120 

132 

Total 

3547 

3266 

3494 

Percentage 

96^ 

87^ 

95^ 
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TABLE  V 


SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE  OF  GROWTH  IK  LANGUAGE 
ARTS  AS  ASCERTAINED  FROM  FACTORS  LISTED  IN 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  STUDY 


NO. PUPILS 

NO. PUPILS 

NO. PUPILS 

NO. PUPILS 

SCHOOL 

PROGRESS  IN 

PROGRESS 

PROGRESS 

PROGRESS  IN 

READING 

IN  NO. EX. 

FUND. NO. 

WRITTEN  AND 
ORAL  EXPRES. 

Seminole 

275 

285 

285 

275 

Roosevelt 

210 

210 

210 

210 

Gorrie 

210 

210 

205 

205 

Orange  Grove 

152 

152 

180 

180 

Ybor 

110 

125 

180 

190 

Mitchell 

147 

147 

157 

147 

Edison 

186 

186 

196 

186 

Desoto 

177 

177 

186 

186 

Lee 

151 

151 

151 

148 

Graham 

129 

129 

132 

131 

Buffalo 

140 

150 

140 

140 

Oak  Park 

105 

115 

115 

111 

Cuesta 

99 

99 

101 

101 

Sulphur  Springs 

290 

290 

303 

303 

Jackson  (P.C.J 

106 

95 

95 

95 

Burney  (P.C.) 

56 

60 

67 

50 

Bryaji  (P.C.) 

157 

100 

117 

100 

Wilson  (P.C.) 

43 

43 

69 

43 

Tampa  Bay  Blvd. 

114 

134 

140 

141 

Cleveland 

206 

206 

211 

175 

Oak  Grove 

299 

299 

299 

302 

Total 

3344 

3361 

3539 

3419 

Percentage 

91^ 

915g 

96^ 

92^ 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  EXPLAINED 

The  questionnaire  for  this  study  and  evaluation  was 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Items  and  related  factors  that  the 
teachers  consider  in  their  reports  of  the  child  to  the 
parents.  This  type  of  Junior  Primary  report  card  was 
introduced  and  revised  when  the  Junior  Primary  Plan  was 
inaugurated  in  Hillsborough  County. 

The  questionnaire  revealed  that  the  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  Junior  Primary  teachers  had  a  definite  understand- 
ing of  the  philosophy  of  child  growth  and  development.  This 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  greatly 
helped  by  the  workshops  of  1945,  1946.  and  1947.  The  con- 
tinued in-service  training  of  teachers  has  been  without 
parallel.  Years  of  good  salaries  with  earnings  based  on 
the  rank  of  certificate  has  been  added  impetus  for  con- 
tinued improvement. 

The  questionnaire  revealed  the  fact  that  nutrition  is 
taught  through  the  daily  experience  of  selecting  and  eating 
p   well-balanced  lunch. 

The  questionnaire  revealed  that  the  subject  of  safety 
is  thoroughly  taught  and  observed.  The  fact  that  only  eight 
children  out  of  the  3686  children  studied  had  a  major 
accident  this  year  shows  that  safety  is  definitely  stressed. 
All  Junior  Primary  children  are  taught  to  wash  their  hands 
before  each  lunch  period.  They  are  given  nuiet  periods 
before  lunch  and  a  rest  period  after  lunch.   The  daily 
program  requires  thirty  minutes  play  outdoors  each  day. 
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All  children  are  taught  the  proper  care  of  clothing.  They 
are  taught  the  proper  care  of  work  materials. 

All  schools  make  provisions  for  creative  materials  to 
be  used  by  the  pupils  daily.  Chapter  II  "The  School  Environ- 
ment" gives  a  detail  description  of  the  use  of  these  mater- 
ials. The  child  is  encouraged  to  use  clay,  wood,  tempera, 
crayon,  and  paper  in  expressing  his  ideas  and  working  out 
his  problems. 

All  schools  nsp-ke  provisions  for  the  use  of  trips  9nd 
excursions.  Private  cars  and  school  buses  are  used  daily 
for  excursions.  The  environment  of  each  child  is  thereby 
extended. 

Provisions  have  been  made  through  the  efforts  of  each 
individual  school  to  supply  the  needed  machines  for  visual 
education.  Hillsborough  County  Board  of  Public  Insti'uction 
sponsors  the  library  service  of  each  school  by  a  yearly 
budget  for  each  pupil.   There  is  much  financial  aid  given  by 
each  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
SUMMARY  OF  CHAPTER  VI 

1.  The  normative  survey  type  of  research  is  evaluated 
as  it  is  related  to  this  study  of  the  Junior  Primary  Plan 
in  Hillsborough  County. 

2.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  are  shown 

by  five  tables.  The  information  for  these  tables  was  obtained 
from  the  questionnaire  used  in  the  study  of  twenty-one  schools 
of  Hillsborough  County.  The  tables  are  listed  and  explained. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
RECOMMENDATICBS 

RECOmiENDATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

From  a  study  of  twenty-one  elementary  ?chools  of 
Hillsborough  County  it  may  be  concluded  that  each  school 
studied  is  making  educational  progress.  This  progress 
varies  in  degree  and  in  kind,  according  to  the  local  con- 
ditions of  the  school  and  the  philosophy  of  its  teaching 
personnel. 

Effective  educational  progress  has  been  shown  in  the 
improvement  of  teaching  techniques  through  in-service  train- 
ing. There  has  been  improvement  of  children's  educational 
experiences  through  better  library  service,  audio-visual 
education,  and  the  use  of  excursions. 


TABLE  VI 

RECOMIiENDATIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION: 

SUlffiARY  FROM  TEACHERS  REGA.RDING  FEATURES 
MOST  SATISFACTORY  IN  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  PLAN 

AS  LISTED  IN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Yes  No  Total  Percentage 

1. Continuous  adjustment  of  pupils  18  3    21  86 

2. Extent  of  parent- teacher 

cooperation                   20  1    21  95 

3. Improved  techniques  through 

in-service  training            19  2    21  90 

4. Improved  pupil  morale           21  0    21  100 

5. Improved  classroom  physical 

conditions 21  0 21  100 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TABLE  VI 

Table  VI  gives  a  summary  from  teachers  regarding  features 
that  have  proved  most  satisfactory  in  the  Junior  Primary  Plan. 
A  total  of  115  teachers  from  twenty-one  elementary  schools 
gave  the  follorving  information: 

1.  The  extent  of  the  practice  of  continuous  adjustment 
according  to  the  individual  ability  and  to  the  social 
age  of  the  child  was  86  per  cent. 

2.  The  115  teachers  reported  that  the  cooperation  of  the 
parent-teacher  relation  was  approximately  95  per  cent. 

3.  The  115  teachers  reported  that  the  improved  teaching 
techniques  from  in-service  training  was  approximately 
90  per  cent. 

4.  The  115  teachers  reported  that  the  improved  morale  of 
the  pupils  was  approximately  100  per  cent. 

5.  The  115  teachers  reported  that  the  improved  conditions 
was  approximately  100  per  cent. 
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Yes 

No 

Total 

Percentage 

18 

Z 

21 

86 

21 

0 

SI 

100 

16 

5 

21 

76 

21 

0 

21 

100 

TABLE  VII 

RECOMSiENDATIONS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

SUMMARY  FROM  TEACHERS  REGARDING  CHANGES  TO  BE 
CONSIDERED  IN  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  PLAN  AS  LISTED  IN 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  Changes  in  methods  of  pupil 
placement 

2.  Changes  in  classroom  equip- 
ment 

3.  Changes  in  routine  of 
school  day 

4.  Changes  in  teaching  aids 

5.  Changes  in  general  school 

equipment  21   0      21      100 

TABLE  VII  EXPLAINED 

Table  VII  gives  a  summary  from  the  115  teachers  regarding 
changes  to  be  considered  in  the  Junior  Primary  Plan  as  listed 
in  the  questionnaire  study.  The  following  items  have  been 
reported  as  needed  changes - 

1.  The  115  teachers  agreed  that  changes  in  the  method 
of  pupil  placement  should  be  made.  This  was  approx- 
imately 86  per  cent  of  the  teachers. 

2.  The  115  teachers  agreed  that  changes  should  be  made 

in  classroom  equipment,  such  as  proper  seating,  proper 

lighting,  proper  heating,  and  proper  floor  covering. 

The  approximate  number  that  desired  this  change  was 

100  per  cent. 
?,  The  115  teachers  agreed  that  there  should  be  routine 

changes  made  in  the  school  day.  The  teacher  should 
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be  given  at  least  a  thirty  minute  rest  period  from 
her  classroom  duties.  This  number  was  77  per  cent. 
4. The  115  teachers  agreed  that  there  should  be  changes 
in  teaching  aids.  This  relates  to  the  purchasing  of 
necespary  modern  classroom  eouipment,  such  as  maps, 
slide  strips,  better  and  more  books,  best  quality  of 
materials  for  creative  arts.  This  number  was  100 
per  cent  of  the  115  teachers. 
5. The  115  teachers  agreed  that  there  should  be  changes 
in  general  school  equipment.  This  includes  better 
toilet  facilities,  better  equipped  liinchrooms,  better 
centralized  libraries,  better  constructed  playgrounds, 
better  playground  equipment,  more  use  of  audio-visual 
aids,  and  a  public  address  system  in  each  school  of 
400  pupils. 
SDIMARY  FROM  THE  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERVISORS  CONCERNING 
FURTEER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  may  be  further  recommended  that  more  research  and 
experimentation  be  undertaken  by  administrators,  supervisors, 
and  classroom  teachers  to  ascertain  the  continued  effective- 
ness of  the  Junior  Primary  Plan.  The  following  phases  of  the 
Junior  Primary  Plan  are  recommended  for  immediate  study: 

1.  Research  work  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the  record- 
ing of  data  from  children  for  the  compiling  of 

case  studies. 

2.  Research  work  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the  most 
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effective  methods  of  grouping  pupils  in  the  Junior 
Primary  Plan. 

3.  Research  work  needs  to  be  done  concerning  compiling 
of  a  handbook  for  essential  materials  and  teaching 
aids. 

4.  Research  work  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the 
relation  of  child  health  to  child  progress. 

5.  Research  work  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the 
necessary  specialized  training  and  personal  character- 
istics essential  to  a  Junior  Primary  teacher. 

6.  Research  work  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the  Junior 
Primary  Plan  as  to  the  extent  that  it  is  being  used 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

7. Research  needs  to  be  done  concerning  the  best  methods 
and  techniaues  to  be  used  in  individual  and  group 
teaching  with  reference  to  language  arts  and  number 
experiences. 

8. Research  work  needs  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  adult 
education  concerning  the  study  of  child  growth  and 
development. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  PREPARED  IN  CONNECTION  ^VITH  THE  DNPDBLISHED 
THESIS  FOR  MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  "THE  STDDY  AND  THE  EVALU- 
ATION OF  THE  JUNIOR  PRIMARY  PLAN  IN  HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY  IN 
REGARD  TO  CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT". 

SECTION  I 

A.  Type  of  school  (city  above  500)  (city  below  500) (rural) 

1 . Total  enrollment 

2. Number  Junior  Primary 

3. Number  Teachers 

4. Daily  attendance 


SECTION  II 


A.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  in  healthful 
living. 

1. Number  children  who  had  health  examinations 

yearly  

2. Number  children  who  attended  pre-school 
round-up 


S.Nujnber  of  children  who  had  defects  corrected. 
4, Number  of  children  who  had  major  accidents 

at  school  this  year  

5. Number  of  children  in  Junior  Primary  for 

third  year  

6. Number  pupils  who  eat  well-balanced  lunch  _ 


B.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  as  shown  in 
social  living:. 

1. Number  pupils  who  cooperate  with  group    

2. Number  pupils  who  are  dependable-        

5. Number  pupils  who  are  courteous  and 

friendly  


C.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  as  shown  in 
work  habits: 

1.  Number  pupils  who  show  initiative       

2.  Number  pupils  who  work  independently     

3.  Number  pupils  who  take  care  of  materials  


D.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  as  shown  in  arts 

1.  Nunber  pupils  who  appreciate  and  enjoy  good 
music                               

2.  Number  pupils  able  to  sing  in  tune      

3.  Number  pupils  who  have  the  ability  to 

express  themselves  throiigh  art  


i 


i 
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E.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  as  shown  in 
the  language  arts; 

1.  Number  pupils  making  progress  in  reading  

2.  Number  pupils  making  progress  in  written 

and  oral  expression  


F.  Evidence  of  child  development  and  growth  as  shown  in 
number  experiences; 

1.  Number  of  pupils  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  number  experiences  in  relation 

to  life  situations  

2.  Number  of  pupils  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  relation  to  fundamental  number 
concepts  


SECTION  III 

A.  Evidence  from  the  teachers  concerning  the  philosophy  and 
administration  of  Junior  Primary  Plan: 

Yes     No 
l.Does  the  faculty  have  a  definite  londer standing 

relative  to  child  growth  and  child  development 


2. Has  the  faculty  formulated  a  written  handbook?. 

3. Do  the  Junior  Primary  teachers  have  a  daily 
conference  period?  _ 


4. Do  the  Junior  Primary  teachers  make  provisions 
for  the  use  of  clay?  _ 


5. Do  the  Junior  Primary  teachers  make  provisions 
for  the  use  of  easels  and  tempera?  _ 


6. Do  the  Junior  Primary  teachers  make  provisions 
for  trips  and  excursions?  


7. Do  the  Junior  Primary  teachers  make  provisions 
for  library  experiences?  _ 


8. Do  the  Junior  Primary  teachers  make  provisions 
for  visual  aid  experiences?  _ 


SECTION  IV 
A.  Summary  of  statements  from  teachers  regarding  features  most 
satisfactory  in  the  Junior  Primary  Plan: 

Yes      No 
1. Continuous  adjustment  of  pupils  

2,  Type  of  reports  to  parents 


:ii 
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Yes  No 

4,  Improved  techniques  through  in-service 

training  


5.  Improved  pupil  morale 

6.  Improved  classroom  physical  conditions 


B.  Summary  from  teachers  regarding  changes  to  be  considered 
in  the  Junior  Primary  Plan- 

1.  Would  you  advocate  changes  in  methods  of 

pupil  placement?  


2.  Woiild  you  advocate  changes  in  teacher's 
load? 

3.  Would  you  advocate  changes  in  routine  of 
school  day? 

4.  Would  you  advocate  changes  in  health  work?. 

5.  Would  you  advocate  changes  in  teaching 
aids? 


6.  Would  you  advocate  changes  in  classroom 
equipment? 


SECTION  V 

A.  Summary  of  statements  from  principals  and  supervisors 
regarding  improved  educational  conditions  resulting 
from  the  Junior  Primary  Plan  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
in  the  following - 

Yes     No 
1.  Evidence  of  improved  teaching  techniaues 
from  teachers  participating  in  in-service 
training .  


2.  Evidence  of  change  in  the  daily  educational 
experiences  of  the  pupils.  


5,  Evidence  of  satisfaction  of  the  teaching 
staff  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Junior 
Primary  Plan.  

B.  Summary  of  statements  from  principals  and  supervisors 
regar'^lng  factors  that  should  be  adjusted  in  regard  to 
the  Junior  Primary  Plan: 

1.  The  necessity  of  establishing  public  kinder- 
garten   


1 
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Yes      No 


2. The  necessity  of  limiting  maximum  number  for 
class  size 


3. Evidence  of  satisfaction  of  the  teaching  staff 
'.Tith  the  philosophy  of  the  Junior  Primary  Plan 

4, Necessity  of  establishing  a  standard  for  class- 
room equipment 

5. Necessity  of  continuing  in-service  training 
for  study  of  child  growth  and  development 
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